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QUARANTINE AT NEW YORK. 

BY WILLIAM T. JENKINS, M. D., HEALTH OFFICER, POET OF NEW 

YOKE. 



It was somewhere about the end of July or the beginning of 
August that I wrote to Washington for two copies of the hydro- 
graphic maps of the world. One of these was fastened on a wooden 
back and hung up in the boat-house on the Quarantine wharf. 
Here, day by day, the march of the cholera was marked, as it 
came to me from the reports in the newspapers. The typhus 
fever which had broken out in New York in the spring had passed 
Quarantine one week before I took hold of the work, and almost 
my first order was to disinfect all baggage belonging to Russian 
immigrants. On August 19 I heard there was cholera in Ger- 
many, and I telegraphed the Hon. J. W. Poster, Acting Secretary 
of State, asking him to investigate the story through the American 
consuls. On August 25 I received a dispatch from him say- 
ing the disease had been in Hamburg since the 18th. I answered 
at once asking that all emigrants to this country from infected 
ports or cities be detained by the consuls from five to eight days 
in order that the disease might have a chance to show itself. 
While these orders were, I believe, given by the State Depart- " 
ment, they were not obeyed. 

As the stories of cholera on the other side became more and 
more alarming, that we would have cases of it appear among the 
immigrants became certain. It was an anxious time for all who 
had the health of the people in their charge, and to none more 
than to me who stood on guard at the principal port of entry in 
this country. Many suggestions were made to me, among others 
that I should lay an embargo of ten days on all commerce. This 
I declined to do. 

The first cholera ship — the disease appearing as cholerine in 
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the records on board — which arrived was the " Moravia." She had 
had twenty-four cases and twenty-two deaths, or about 92 per 
cent, of mortality. Of those attacked two women got well. After 
the arrival of the ship one other fatal case occurred, slightly rais- 
ing the percentage of death. 

It is not necessary here to tell the story of the cholera ships 
that arrived at this port, for that story is still fresh in the minds 
of all. Suffice it to say that the " Moravia " was followed by the 
" Rugia," the " Normannia," the " Scandia," the " Bohemia," 
the " Heligoland," and the " Wyoming," each having the disease 
on board. Hoffman Island being crowded, saloon passengers were 
transferred to the steamboat " Stonington," provided through 
the kindness of Mr. E. D. Morgan. Fire Island was purchased 
by Governor Flower at my suggestion, and, after many delays, 
the passengers were put there. The United States Govern- 
ment, at my request, handed over the "New Hampshire," 
and provided Camp Low. The disease was gradually stamped 
out, and ships began to arrive with clean bills of health until 
finally the so-called "cholera scare" was over. This brief ab- 
stract of what happened will serve to bring the story back to my 
readers' minds. In all there were 158 cases on the ships, distri- 
buted as follows : " Moravia," 25 ; " Rugia," 33 ; " Normannia," 
20; " Scandia," 48 ; "Bohemia," 27; "Heligoland," 2; "Wy- 
oming," 3. 

In the case of the " JSTormannia " (and also of all the other 
cholera ships) the first thing done was to collect some of the 
dejecta of the sick and give it to the bacteriologists for examina- 
tion. They pronounced the disease to be Asiatic cholera, as they 
found the distinctive bacillus. Without waiting for their report, 
however, the active work of stamping the disease out began. 

The steamship was ordered to Lower Quarantine, and all sick, 
as well as all suspects, were transferred to the hospitals on Swin- 
burne Island. The dead were also landed. I gave instructions 
to the officers of the ship to have all the drinking water boiled 
before it was used, and I notified the Hamburg-American Packet 
Company to send down water boats, so that a supply of Croton 
water might be on board. I also directed the officers to be care- 
ful to see that nothing was thrown overboard. The company 
sent down a transfer boat, and all the immigrants, with their 
baggage, were landed on Hoffman Island. Dr. Sanborn, one of 
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the most experienced assistants on my staff and a man who knew 
exactly what to do, took up his residence on board the steamship. 
It is largely owing to his efforts, I think, that everything went on 
as well as it did. 

I got from the Hamburg- American Packet Company a full 
supply of disinfectants. I ordered all bedding soiled by the 
dejecta of the sick to be rolled up in sheets which had been 
dipped in a solution of bichloride of mercury, and the bundles so 
made to be thrown into the furnaces under the boilers. Then 
the compartments in which the sick had been were washed down 
with this solution in the most thorough manner. All packages 
of freight were washed outside in the same way, and the steamer 
itself was washed everywhere with this solution. The bilge 
water was pumped out and replaced with fresh sea water having 
the bichloride in it. The washing down of the ship with the 
solution was repeated every day while she lay in quarantine. The 
steerage deck was closed and caulked, and steam turned in for 
two hours. The heat was so great that it started the tar in the 
deck seams above. When this was finished the steerage and hold 
were shut up, and sulphur, in proportion of three pounds per 
thousand cubic feet, was burned, the fumes being allowed to re- 
main between decks for five hours. This completed the treat- 
ment of the ship itself, and it was repeated with each that 
arrived. 

The sick and suspects were removed to Swinburne Island, 
where the former were treated in the hospitals and the latter care- 
fully watched. The number of sick taken there was 63 ; of sus- 
pects, 95 ; deaths among the sick, 20 ; among suspects, 3. The 
dead were removed at night in order to save the feelings of the 
living and were cremated. 

All of the immigrants from the "Normannia" were taken 
to Hoffman Island. Here they were stripped and bathed thor- 
oughly in salt water, to which bichloride of mercury, 1 to 5,000, 
had been added. The baths were at the normal temperature of 
the water at the end of August. After being thoroughly scrubbed, 
they wrapped themselves in blankets and waited for their clothes. 
These had been placed in the steam disinfecting boxes and sub- 
mitted to a heat over 212° for four hours. This treatment will 
kill any known germs of disease. The baggage of all the immi- 
grants was unpacked, each article shaken out and put into the 
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steam. The crews of the steamships were treated in the same way 
as the immigrants. As no cases had appeared among the saloon 
passengers, the only thing done with them was to have their bag- 
gage washed down with the bichloride solution and to keep them, 
with those in the steerage, in quarantine until all danger had 
passed. 

The treatment of the " Normannia " and those on board of her 
was repeated with every steamship which arrived with the cholera 
on board. In the case of the " Moravia," " Scandia " and " Bo- 
hemia," as there was no room on Hoffman Island, I was forced 
to have the immigrants treated on board the ships, the bathing 
going on in a sail suspended by the four corners and filled with 
the sea water into which the bi chloride had been put. The cloth- 
ing was then disinfected by steam in a close compartment on the 
steamer. 

It is a peculiarity of Americans that they never lock the stable 
until after the horse has been stolen. Naturally, then, the Quar- 
antine service of the port of New York was utterly unprepared for 
the unprecedented work so suddenly thrust on it. I had neither 
men, boats, hospitals, pavilions for the well, money or anything 
else sufficient for the emergency, and I was forced to do 
what I could with the help I could get on the moment. Most 
fortunately for me and for the people I was able to secure the ser- 
vices, as consultant, of Dr. Geo. M. Sternberg, Deputy Surgeon 
General of the United States Army, than whom there is no man 
in this country more thoroughly cognizant of the treatment of 
contagious diseases. I am glad to have an opportunity to thank 
him. I had when the " Moravia" arrived about $7,000 in the 
treasury, and although I do not yet know, for to this date (October 
10) the books have not yet been made up, I imagine I have run 
into debt. The Hon. Hugh J. Grant, Mayor of New York, 
sent me word that I could call on him for money if I needed it 
during the anxious time, and I am none the less obliged to him 
because I did not ask for it. 

The needs of the quarantine of the port of New York, in order to 
meet any future inroad of disease threatening the whole country, 
are not very many. There should be an island constructed between 
Hoffman and Swinburne Islands having an area of ten acres. This 
would not cost much beyond the spiling and the rip-rap. The 
water is shoal, and all ships coming here in ballast could be re- 
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quired to dump there. On this island, when made, a pavilion 
large enough to hold 1,000 people should be built, together with 
disinfecting apparatus and the various outhouses. I can now ac- 
commodate 500 or 600 people in the hospitals on Swinburne Island, 
and 1,000 on Hoffman Island if it be necessary. This new 
island — I should call it Flower Island, if I could, in memory of 
Governor Flower's speech on politics and health — would give all 
the necessary space. 

There should be purchased by the State one fast tug for the 
Health officer to make his rounds in, one boarding tug for the 
use of the assistants, one large transfer boat to move immi- 
grants in, and one hospital boat for the sick and suspects. 
These should be kept in Quarantine all the time and should be 
for quarantine purposes only. I should not object to lending the 
hospital boat, when not needed, to such associations as St. John's 
Guild in the summer time, providing, of course, they paid the ex- 
penses. But, when needed, these boats should be ready for 
Quarantine service, for it is impossible to arrange a hospital boat 
in a week. If we should have another outbreak of the cholera 
in Europe next spring — as is very probable — these boats may be 
badly needed. 

There should be an emergency fund of at least $50,000 depos- 
ited in some bank apart from the regular funds of Quarantine. 
This money should not be touched, even when, under the pres- 
ent scale of fees, the Quarantine expenditures run ahead of the 
receipts. It should be subject to the check of the Health officer, 
indorsed by the Governor, but only when one or more ships hav- 
ing cases of contagious disease on board should arrive in this port. 

In case the new island should be made, it would be well, if 
possible, to dredge a channel for an ocean steamship to a wharf to 
be constructed on it. This would do away with the necessity of a 
transfer boat. "While I would like to see this done, it is not in my 
opinion absolutely necessary. The other things suggested are 
necessary and as to the money, the need of that is imperative. 
Disease will not, unfortunately, regulate its appearance by the 
sessions of the Legislature. 

The present fees charged are, in cases where ships having 
contagious disease on board arrive in this port, little else than 
ridiculous. For example, the fee for disinfecting a ship is $5, 
and with the largest ocean steamships but two fees can be charged. 
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In other words, the steamship pays the Quarantine service $10, 
and the very lowest cost of disinfecting the steamship properly is 
about $150. 

When the fees were much larger than at present the annual 
appropriation made by the Legislature was $200,000. The ap- 
propriation last year was $20,000. In 1890 my predecessor, Dr. 
Smith, who managed the Quarantine service with the greatest 
economy, found himself $1,200 behind when the yearly accounts 
were made up. 

The necessity for money during such a time as that which I 
have recently passed through is perfectly obvious. Ordinarily, 
two physicians, in addition to the Health officer, are sufficient for 
the service. Were Flower Island built, and should cholera or any 
other contagious disease come to this port, it would be necessary to 
increase this number to at least ten. During the last two months I 
have had eleven physicians. In addition to the ten physicians 
there should be ten disinfectors, the captains, engineers and crews 
of the hospital and transfer boats, nurses, cooks, engineers in 
charge of the steam apparatus on the islands, laborers, etc., etc. 
Now while all these can be got, and while the companies furnish 
a certain number of men, money is needed for them and for the 
supplies. 

It must be remembered that, New York being the principal 
port of entry in the United States, it is through this gate that 
contagious disease enters. It is the duty of the State, with this 
terrible responsibility on it, to see that nothing is left undone 
that will make the guard sure and certain. I am assured that 
this duty need only be pointed out, and the necessities of Quaran- 
tine explained, to have all that is necessary done. 

The last three months has been an anxious time for me; it is 
impossible for me to say how anxious. During that time I have 
been supported by the press, by public officers, and by public as- 
sociations in a way and to an extent that I am most sincerely thank- 
ful for. Not only have they lightened the crushing weight on my 
shoulders and relieved the terrible responsibility resting on me 
in the most material way, but their sympathy and good will have 
comforted me in many an hour of painful thought. I cannot let 
this opportunity pass without placing on record my sincere grati- 
tude to them. 

Nor can I refrain from expressing my deep sense of obliga 
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tion to the Governor of the State of New York, the Mayor of 
the city of New York, President Martin and Superintendent 
Byrnes of the Police, President Cram of the Dock Commission, 
and President Wilson of the Board of Health. These gentlemen 
have afforded invaluable aid without obstructing the work of quar- 
antine. 

For myself, confronted with a great danger to my country- 
men and feeling that on me rested the responsibility of managing 
the first line of defence against the disease, I can only say I have 
done my very best in the position in which I found myself. I 
have made mistakes, I know, and were the occasion to come 
again I might do differently in some things. It is for my fellow 
citizens to say if I have done well. 

William T. Jenkins. 



